CHAPTER IX
THE IMPERIAL RECOVERY
I.  AURELIAN <RESTITUTOR ORBIS'
rHEN plague laid low the conqueror of the Goths at
Sirmium in the January of A,D. 270^ his task was still far
from ended and the choice of a successor was of vital importance.
Quintillus, own brother of Claudius, was the nominee of the
Senate, supported no doubt by that part of the army that was
with him at Aquileia. But neither legitimacy of succession nor
integrity of character could long sustain his position. After a
reign of a very few months, of which we know as good as nothing,
he succumbed to the man of destiny, Aurelian, who had only to
show himself at army-headquarters at Sirmium to secure the
voice of the troops. At the death of Claudius he had been engaged
in the operations against the Goths, and this preoccupation gave
Quintillus time to issue coins in all the imperial mints except
Antioch, which, under orders from Zenobia, suspended issue. The
news of Aurelian's elevation was the death-warrant of Quintillus,
whether or no the sentence was carried out by his own hand.
The new Emperor was of humble birth, perhaps a native of
Sirmium, a tough soldier of the new school, trained in the camp
and imbued with its ideals* His nickname, 'Hand on hilt*
('Manu ad ferrum'), gives a vivid idea of the impression that he
made on his contemporaries. A man of great strength of body
and mind, a fine soldier and disciplinarian, he was as deficient in
Note. The main literary sources for this chapter are: the Lives of the
several Emperors in the Historia Augusta^ Aurelius Victor, Catsarcs, the
Epitome de Caesaribus, Eutropius, Lactantius, de mortibus persecutorum*
the Panegyrists, Zonaras and Zosimus, Among the fragments some^ of
Dexippus and Petrus Patricias are important For the evidence of coins,
which is especially important in view of the defects of the literary tradition,
see in particular, Mattingly and Sydenham, Roman Imperial Coinage
(M.-S.), vol. v, parts i and ii (by P. H. Webb) and Volume of Plates v,
238, 240, 242, The most important inscriptions are cited in the notes,
1 Claudius died in January, A.D. 270, and Quintillus reigned for some
three months, up to about April 270. Cf. Zosimus, i, 47 (0X4701* re
PiGxravTos wvas). Are the seventeen days, given by some historian?, a
confusion with seventy-seven days (Chronographer of A.D. 354)? The coins,
which are not uncommon, suggest that the reign lasted months rather than
weeks.